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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 


FoR Marcu, 1909. 





SLAVERY AT GROTON 


IN PROVINCIAL TIMES. 





AT a meeting of the Massacnuserts Hisroricau 
Society held in Boston on Thursday, March 11, 1909, 
Dr. SAMUEL A. GREEN read the following paper :— 


During a long period before the Revolution, like other towns 
in the Province, Groton had one element in her population 
which does not now exist, and which to-day has disappeared 
from almost the whole civilized world. At the beginning of 
the year 1755 there were fourteen negro slaves in town, seven 
men and seven women, who were sixteen years old or up- 
ward. At that time Townsend had three slaves, two men and 
one woman; Shirley had one, a man; and Pepperell made no 
return of having any. Westford had five slaves, but the sex 
is not given. These facts are gathered from a census of negro 
slaves, ordered by the public authorities, and printed in the 
Collections (second series, III. 95-97) of this Society. 

In a record book, bound in parchment, now in the office of 
the clerk of the Middlesex Court at East Cambridge, is the 
following entry : 

Groton Decem' 21 / 1719 

These may Certifie to whome it may Concern, That William Banks 
of Groton, and Hannah Wansamug late of Lancaster both in y County 
of Midd* were Joyned in marriage the 21% day of Decem' 1719/ at 
Groton 

pp’ Fra: Fuiviam Justice of Peaec. 
(IV. 194) 
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William appears to have been a slave belonging to Eleazer 
Robbins, of Groton, and Hannah was an Indian, belonging to 


the Natick tribe, and is called in the records ‘late On oh 


Lancaster’; but unfortunately the marriage was not 4 happy 
one. With trusting confidence in her husband, the wife 
bought his freedom, when he proved false to his plight and 
promise, and deserted her. The story, told in her own words, 
is found in the Journal of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives (p. 39), June 13, 1724, as follows: 


A Petition of Hannah Banks Indian, shewing that she bought of 
Eleazer Robbins of Groton his Servant Man’s Time, and gave a Bond 
of 1. 15 for Payment of the same, that afterwards she married the said 
Servant Man, who is since absconded, and the said Robbins hath put 
the said Bond in Suit, and cast the Petitioner into Prison in Boston, 
that the Principal Debt with the Charges hath arisen to J. 25 which 
Mr. Edward Ruggles of Roxbury hath paid for her, praying this Court 
would please to enable the said Hdward Ruggles to Sell such a part of 
her Land in Natick, as will satisfy him for his advance of said Twenty 
Five Pounds. 

Read and committed to the Committee for Petitions. 


Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed has given me a bill of sale of a 
negro slave that was sold more than one hundred and eighty 
years ago. At that period such sales were not uncommon here, 
but to-day it seems beyond the bounds of belief that transac- 
tions in human traffic should take place in a civilized com- 
munity. The contrasts of life and the various modes of living 
as seen at different epochs of time show that “the sun do 
move,’ as John Jasper says. The buyer of the boy as well 
as the seller both were pillars of the church, and in this 
matter they saw no inconsistency between their deeds and 
their professions. “Thus the whirligig of Time brings in | 
his revenges.” The bill of sale is as follows: 


Know All men by these presents That I Benjamin Bancraft of 
Charlestown in the County of Middlesex in the Province of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay in New England Tanner for & in Consideration of the 
Sum of ninty five Pounds in Good Bills of Publick Credit To me in 
hand paid before the Insealing & Delivery hereof by William Law- 
rance of Groton in y* County and Province afores? Black-Smith The 
Receipt whereof to full content & Satisfaction I Do hereby acknowl- 
edge Have, and by these presents Do Bargain Sell Assign Set over & 
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Deliver unto the Said William Lawrance one Negro Boy aged about 
Thirteen years — Named Bodee To Have & To Hold the Said Negro Boy 
unto the Said William Lawrance his heirs Executors Administrators an‘ 
assigns To his & their only proper use and behoofe forever. And I the 
Said Benjamin Bancraft for my Selfe my heirs Executors & Adminis- 
trators Do covenant promise and agree to & with the Said Lawrance 
his heirs Executors Administrators and assigns To Warrant and De- 
fend y* Said Negro To him & them forever by these presents, against 
the Lawfull Claims & Demands of all & every person or persons Whom- 
soever In witness whereof togather with y° Delivery of said Negro 
Boy I have hereunto Set my hand & seal y° Tenth Day of July Anno 
Dom‘ 1728. In y° Second Year of his Majesties Reign 


BENJAMIN BANCROFT | SEAL | 
Signed Sealed & Delivered 


In presence of 
JACOB AMES 
Rospert BLoop 


The following advertisement, not an unusual one for that 
_ period, appears in “ The Boston Evening-Post,” July 30, 1739: 


oP aed away from his Master, Mr. John Woods of Groton, on Thurs- 
day the 12th of this Instant July, a Negro Man Servant named 
Cesar, about 22 Years of Age, a pretty short well sett Fellow. He car- 
ried with hima Blue Coat and Jacket, a pair of Tow Breeches, a Castor 
Hat, Stockings and Shoes of his own, and a Blue Cloth Coat with 
flower’d Metal Buttons, a white flower’d Jacket, a good Bever Hat, a 
Gray Wigg, and a pair of new Shoes of his Master’s, with some other 
Things. It is suspected there is some white Person that may be with 
him, or design to make Use of his Master’s Apparel above described. 
Whoever shall take up the said Servant, and bring him to his abovesard 
Master in Groton, or be a Means of convicting any Person or Confeder- 
ate with said Servant as above suspected, shall have Five Pounds Reward 
» for each of them, and all necessary Charges paid. 


The following marriage is entered in the church records 
under the date of December 28, 1742: “ Priamus (Cap Boy- 
dens Negro man servant [)] to Marg: Molatto formerly ser- 
yant to S. S. both of Groton.” It is also recorded that 
Margaret, the servant of Samuel Scripture, Jr., was baptized 
on January 30, 1733-4, and that she owned the covenant at 
the same time. The last entry shows that the initials stand 
for Samuel Scripture, Jr. This negro couple was afterward 
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blessed with a family of children, and they lived on the west 


side of the Nashua River, a short distance north of the Great 


Road:to Townsend. His surname was Lew or Lue, and his 
given name became contracted into Primus, a very common 


name among the blacks; and to this day the rise of ground, 


near the place where the Pepperell road leaves the Great 
Road, is known as Primus Hill, so called after him. Mr. 
Butler, the historian of the town, thinks that perhaps Mar- 
garet’s other name was also Lew. (See his History, p. 404.) 
Their eldest child, — Zelah, a corruption of Barzillai, — born 
at Groton on November 5, 1748, was a famous musician, who 
lived at Chelmsford and Dracut, and was the father of numer- 
ous children who also were musicians. He was a fifer in 
Captain John Ford’s company of the 27th Massachusetts Reg- 
- iment in service at the siege of Boston, and was present at 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. See ‘ Massachusetts Soldiers and 
Sailors of the Revolutionary War” (IX. 725), for an account 
of his services. 

About the year 1740 there was a negro slave in Groton by 
the name of Boad, who used to look after the cattle sent up to 
Groton Gore in the spring to be pastured during the summer, 
In the summer of 1785 the Province of Massachusetts Bay 
made a grant of land to the proprietors of Groton, which be- 
came known as the Groton Gore. This territory comes now 
wholly within the State of New Hampshire, lying mostly in 
Mason, but partly in Brookline, Wilton, Milford, and Green- 
ville. In speaking of this tract of land Mr. John Boynton 
Hill, in his ‘“‘ History of the ‘Town of Mason, N. H.,” says: 


Under this grant, the inhabitants of Groton took possession of, and 


occupied the territory. It was their custom to cut the hay upon the 


meadows, and stack it, and early in the spring to send up their young 
cattle to be fed upon the hay, under care of Boad, the negro slave. 


/ 


They would cause the woods te be fired, as it was called, that is, burnt — | 


over in the spring; after which fresh and succulent herbage springing 
up, furnished good store of the finest feed, upon which the cattle would 
thrive and fatten through the season. Boad’s camp was upon the east 
side of the meadow, near the residence of the late Joel Ames (p. 26). 


Undoubtedly Boad, mentioned in this paragraph, is the same 
slave who, under the name of Bodee, was sold by Benjamin 
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Bancroft to William Lawrence. Among the marriages in the 
church records of the town, under the date of February 5, — 
1750-51, the following entry is found, —“ Bode to By”’; and 
at that time this probably was considered a sufficient record 
for the marriage of an enslaved couple. In the year 1751 
Abraham Moors owned a slave named Zebina; and she 
probably was the bride on the occasion. 

** The Boston-Gazette, and Country Journal,” June 18, 1774, 
has a notice as follows: 


Ten Dollars Reward. 


RAN AWAY from the Subscriber, Joseph Moors, of Groton, in 
the County of Middlesex, and Province of Massachusetts-Bay, a Molatto 
Man Servant, named TITUS, about 20 Years of Age, of a midling 
Statue, wears short curl’d Hair, has one of his Fore-Teeth broke out, 
took with him a blue Surdan, a SnufFcoloured Coat, and a Pair of white 
wash’d Leather Breeches, a Pair of new Cow-Hide Pumps anda Furr’d 
Hat with large Brims, and sundry other Articles of Wearing Apparel. 
Whoever will take up said Servant and confine him in any of his 
Majesty’s Goals, so that the Owner may have him again, shall have 
TEN DOLLARS Reward and all necessary Charges paid, by 

JOSEPH MOORS. 





All Masters of Vessels and others, are hereby Caution’d against 
-Harbouring, Concealing, or carrying off said Servant, as they would 
thereby avoid the Penalty of the Law. 


An extract from the town records refers to the birth of 
Titus, who is here advertised as a run-away by Joseph Moors, 
a son of Abraham Moors, the former owner of the slave mother. 
The entry is as follows: 


Titus, a molato boy born of Zebinah, a negro slave to M' Abraham 
Moors, March , 1751. 


Charlestown Edes, a slave belonging to Isaiah Edes, of 
Groton, served as a soldier in the Revolutionary army. See 
“Groton during the Revolution” (p. 171). Among the 
papers now in the possession of the town clerk, are the 
following: | 
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Charlston Eads Soldier in the Lieut Col? Company In the 


15 Massachusetts Regiment having Sarvd Five months and Two 
days is hearby Dischargd from Said Regiment agreable to General 
Orders of Yesterday 
Given under my hand at Westpoint 
this third day of December 1780 
Tim? BigeLow Col. 


Groton march y° 21% 1781 Sir Pay my Wages to my Master 
Isaiah Edes and you will Oblidge yrs 


His 
Test CHARLESTOWN X EDES 
Isaac FARNSWORTH : mark 


Akin to the subject of slavery in the town is the following 
item from * The Groton Landmark,” November 14, 1885: 


Gov. Boutwell has in an old scrap-book the following interesting 
Memorandum : 
August, 1856. 


Noah Shattuck, esq., informs me that there were eleven slaves in Groton 
when slavery was abolished, and-he mentioned the following names: Chloe 
Williams, Phillis Cutler [Cutter ?], Phillis Sartell, Ichabod Davis, Fanny 
Boyden and William Case. Phineas Wait also owned one slave. 


Noah Shattuck, a son of Job and Sarah (Hartwell) Shat- 
tuck, was born on August 80, 1772, and died on September 
28, 1858; and probably he made the statement from his own 
cong recollection. 

Slavery was never formally abolished in Massachusetts, but 
it was held by the courts that the Bill of Rights contained in 
the State Constitution, which was adopted in 1780, swept away 
this last vestige of feudalism. A nominal existence of the 
institution flickered for a short period after the adoption of 
the Constitution, as it took a little time to promulgate the 
great fact of abolition. 

The following notice is printed in “ The Indenendaam Chron- 
icle and the Universal Advertiser” (Boston), December 28, 
1780: 


A Negro Child, soon expected, of a good breed, may be owned by 
any Person inclining to take it, and Money with it. For further Infor- 
mation apply to the Printer. 


Ly 


! 


The following: notices appear in “ The Continental Journal 
and Weekly Advertiser” (Boston) under the dates, respec- 
tively, of January 4 and March 1, 1781. 


To BE SOLD, A hearty strong Negro Wench, about 29 years of age, 
fit for town or country. 


To BE soLD, An extraordinary likely Negro Wench, 17 years old, 
she can be warranted to be strong, healthy, and good natur’d, has no 
notion of Freedom, has been always used to a Farmer’s kitchen and 
dairy, and is not known to have any failing, but being with Child, which 
is the only cause of her being sold. 


Mrs. Mary Sartell, widow of Colonel Josiah Sartell, died on 
March 380, 1780, aged 80 years. . In her will she gives a large 
number of household utensils “To my maid Phillis, formerly 
Servant,’ who was the last survivor of negro slavery within 
the limits of Groton. The following entry is found in the 
town records : 


Phillis Walby, servant to Josiah Sawtell, Jun., deceased, died at 
Groton, aged 79, February , 1821. 


For twelve or fifteen years before her death Phillis was 
allowed annually a small sum of money from a charity fund, 
which was distributed by the church, and occasionally instead 
of money a religious book was given. At one time she received 
a copy of Thomas Scott’s Essays on the most important 
Subjects of Religion, and at another a copy of ‘Henry on 
Meekness.” From these gifts it is fair to infer that her 
mental training was looked after, as well as her moral, for 
she evidently knew how to read. I am inclined to think, 
however, that she valued the pecuniary gift quite as. much 
as the religious instruction gained from books. 
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